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"/hat  agricultural  products  had  we  best  export?    A  short  answer  to  the 
question  is:     ".;e  sliould- export  those  .agricultural  products  which,  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  will  return  more  not  profit  than  would  substitute  products 
sold  on  a  domestic  market  basis,     -his  is  an  economic  axiom  but  it  is  often 
ovorlook-d  in  discussing  national  agricultural  problems.     It  is  sometimes 
easier  to  formulate  a  goner  .1  principle  than  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
problems  that  are  presented  to  us.     Definite  measures  of  the  profitableness 
of  producing  commodities  for  either  the  domestic  or  foreign  market  are  lack- 
ing.    Continually  changing  conditions  make  it  difficult  to  forecast  the 
profitableness  of  alternative  products  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
Policies  or  plans  must  bo  formulated ,  however- f  upon  the  basis  of  available 
information  and  apparent  tendencies.     It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  present 
conditions  and  long-time  tendencies  with  reference  to  the  outlook  for  the 
production  of  and  demand,  for  the    .  ari  cultural  products  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  exports. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  first  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  expert  any  agricultural  products.     In  the  discussions 
of  agricultural  surpluses  during  the  last  few  years,  the  significance  of 
exports  has  often  been  misrepresented.     2ho  agricultural  depression  was 
said  to  be  due  to  surplus  production.     She  surplus  most  easily  identified 
was  what  we  exported  and,  therefore,  exports  caused  the  depression.  Many 
have  overlooked  the  fac:  that  we  have  had  real  economic  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products  -  sucn  as.  wool  and  sugar  -  of  which  we  export  nothing. 
Shifting  from  an  export  to  a  domestic  market  basis  may  make  a  material 
change  in  the  price  relations  to  the  producing  area  but  this  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  profitable  production.     It  is  axiomatic  that  we  may  be  producing  and 
selling  at  a    gre^t  loss  on  the  domestic  market  just  as  well  as  upon  the 
foreign  market. 

One  proposed  solution  of  the  surplus  problem  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
advocating  duties  or  other  restrictions  sufficient  to  prevent  imports  of 
agricultural  products,  so  that  export  producers  may  shift  to  production 
for  the  lomestic  market.     During  the  last  five  years  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products  into  the  United  States  has  averaged  somewhat 
above  the  value  of  the  agricultural  exports.     This  ma}-  seem  to  indicate 
that  sucn  a  shift  could  be  made-     3ut  an  analysis  of  the  items  entering 
into  the  i. ports  shews  this  to  be  impracticable.     Among  these  imports  are 


l^rgo  items  that  ;vo  produce  only  in  vcrv  small  volume,  or  not  at  all.  The 
!:  g;SL^  ar°  sUk'  ??ff02'  :ind  .dd  to  those  toa,  chocolate, 

gtani      0tllcr  5Uon  snu11  ltc^s         vvc  find  that  in  value  more  than  one- 
half  oi  our  average  imports  are  not  and  can  not  be  economically  produced 

*J?nl  C°T      7  °GCaU3G  natUral  conditions  ':-rc  *ot  suitable  for  their  pro- 
buy  them.        WG  "'r0  t0  COntinU°  t0  US°  thcso  Products  in  volume,  we  must 

our  ,n!Tl°f  ^.^i^^ural  imports  are  by-products,  end  to  produce 

aS^ur-^f  °f  t:i0S°  ^-Products  ™uld  result  in  an  export- 

able surplus  of  the  primary  products  to  which  they  arc  related.  Cattle 

the  Unitod  ^W?    '*  ^?  ra°rJly  '^Products  of  production.  Doubtless 

tno  umtea  Jt  tos  coula  produce  enough  cattle  to  provide  the  hides  used  in 

fn'v^T;  °Ut-^at  W°  d°  "ith  thc  bGCf?    7«  ™ld  have  to  soil1  , 

n'ricetl      T     -  *  ly  both  in  ^  domestic  and  in  the  foreign 

woofs    L  ;°  pr0aUC°  °Ur  17001  requirements,  including  carpet 

iSb      C  V  pr0°aMy  bG       portable  surplus  of  mutton  and 

lamo.    consequently  not  much  could  be  accomplished  toward  climinatins 

ffi  t°vU^Grtaf  ^  t0  ?r0dUC°  th°  ^0rted  articlos  ^ieh-have  become 
largely  tn,  oy-products  of  major  agricultural  enterprises. 

ir^ortft^V'1,0  rS°?  in  v,hich  P^sic^l  and  market  conditions  would  permit 
are°s  taSn  fr™  0r,oltei^tod  *  increasing  domestic  production  on 

u7of  do°L fTCti°n  °f  °X:?0rt5-     2*  :'00d  oxamPlc  of  the  Possibil- 
c2       Si1      "  t0  130  f°Und  in  thc  c^  of  fl^soed.    '.'/!■  ,at  acreage 
-^>.~™    ^    ^      ~.  -L-Lc--SCGa »  °ut  a  snut  s'jfucient  to  meet  domestic  re- 

ft^^Sif  b^??  '••'0Uld  ?*?  liU1C  -P-ssion  upon  *o*t°8£^ion. 
r  rou0n  dialysis  ox  .11  sucn  shifts  that  might  bo  made  indicates  that  r,™ 

Sif?.d1o^Cltlian-15'000'0CC  aCI'°S  US°d  *  P-ducing  for  ^p^t  could  be 
shifted  to  replace  imports,  and  this  would  still  leave  at  least  45  000  000 

SrthePSrS  su^S"     ^rrr°  ^  —S  "  ^  -tlbviou  °  hat 

producers?  ^  C°Uld  °°  md°  ™Uld  grease  net  profits  to 

eort~bl^-SindCr  J°         Pr°P°sal  t0  »t  home  and  eliminate  the  o::- 

"    m  m£    °°  ""V  "  is  Either  practicable  nor  a  solution 

oheaSer^n  voT^f  ^cultural  surplus  problem.     Buy  what  you  can  buy 
tMs  point  pr0aUC°      '  13  331  GCOnonic  ^:iom  which  applies  at 

sirrolv3^1L^r^?,r,PrOPOf  ^  i3  *°  cli*in^  exportable  surpluses 

are  no  mor  ^       d0K12stic  ^quirements  even-where  there 

bv  the  ar^nftl  £J  T  ^°d^ts'  proposition  is  supported 

prices  ^TS-n  ^fT,  ^f'a!  t0  th°  d°^0StiC  n-irk0t  ^sis  wuld  inorcase 
if  the  nroduct"tn  ^       °U  ^  to ^^Ponsate  for  the  reduction  in  the  volume 

o      o S  i  D?  -^otea.     In  some  cases  probably  ,  smaller  produc- 
ob?ain'd  for  th      .J  T°!-iC  fcr  ^ro  money  than  is* now  being 

upon  e^iination  produc*.OK  in  Jostle  and  foreign  markets.  But 

ioSle:"  "o1  ?o  obtS1nrTSltl°n  ^  al30  f^d  to  bo  practicable,  .he 
has  vcrv  n?no  rf°l;  f^uetion.     The  action  of  any  one  individual 

now  p?e?ail^    no  nil  ^  ^  t0t*1'    Undor  thc  competitive  conditions 
c -  ot^  r':    I  ;    13  COiapons--tod  for  sacrifices  made  for  the  benefit 

oWs  ana  concertec  action  by  all  is  iraebssible. 
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la  the  discussioiis  of  solutions  for  the  surplus  problem  wo  meet 
another  general  proposition  -  that  agriculture  should  retire  from  the  ex- 
port field  because  farmers  car  not  end  should  not  try  to  compete  with  the 
peasant  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia*     -his  argument  is  of  course  superficial. 
The  keenest  competitors  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  arc  net  the 
peasants  of  Zuropc  but  the  f armors  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  Now  Zealand 
who  also  have  high  standards  of  living  and  pay  high  wages  for  lrbor.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  intelligent  and  educated  farmers  of 
the  United  States  with  their  machines  can  easily  compete  with  the  peasant 
labor  of  Europe  and  Asia,  just  ae  many  of  the  captains  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  compete  with  the  exploiters  of  cheap  labor  in  foreign 
countries,  by  larger  scale  and  higher  quality  production. 

In  the  last  analysis  whether  or  not  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
produce  for  expert  and  what  they  export  depend  upon  the  available  agri- 
cultural resources  and  their  most  profitable  use.     I  mean  tc  include  in 
agricultural  resources  net  only  the  land  but  also  the  farmers  themselves 
with  all  their  totcv/lodgo  and  equipment  for  agricultural  production.  The 
United  States  has  a  large  shr.ro  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  v/orld 
and  a  smaller  share  of  the  v/orld' s    population  tc  bo  fed  and  clothed.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  indicates  that  many  of  our  farmers  can 
compete  successfully  in  foreign  mar  ".rets  or.  the  basis  of  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  production,  oven  in  the  face  of  a  tendency  for  v/orld-v/idc 
surplus  production. 

The  economy  of  specialization  and  large-scale  production  is  appli- 
cable to  agriculture  as  well  as  tc  industry.     Cotton  is  by  far  the  most 
important  export  commodity  of  the  United  States.     This  country  produces 
about  62  per  cent  of  the  v/orld  crop  outside  of  China.     In  the  past  five 
years  54  per  cent  cf  the  production  has  been  exported.     (See  Tables  1, 
2,  and  3).     The  farmers  cf  the  South  specialize  in  cotton.     They  can 
prcduce  corn,  hogs,  and  many  other  products;  but  just  to  the  north  is  the 
Corn  Belt  which  is  bettor  suited  to  producing  corn  and  hogs,  and  not 
cotton.     Consequently  many  of  the  Southern  farmers  find  that  they  eo.n 
buy  most  of  their  food  and  feed  cheaper  then  thoy  can  produce  what  they 
need.     Stated  in  another  v/ay ,  the  cotton  planter  relieved  of  the  necess- 
ity cf  producing  his  ovn  food  and  food  can  put  all  of  his  energies  into 
cctton  production  nnd  thus  produce  large  quantities  at  a  relatively  lev/ 
cost  per  pound.     Doubtless  many  cotton  fanners  can  advantageously  supple- 
ment their  income  from  cotton  by  producing  some  feed  and  food  or  other  pro> 
ducts  for  sale;  but  it  is  the  economy  of  specialization  that  causes  the 
South  to  continue  the  ono-cro^  system  cf  prodi^cing  cotton,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cotton  Bolt,  in  spite  of  campaigns  for  diversification.     It  is 
this  specialization  in  production  as  well  as  the  size  cf  the  Cotton  Belt 
that  produces  a  large  exportable  surplus  of  cotton. 

Although  the  future  of  the  position  of  the  United  St  .tos  as  an 
exporter  of  cotton  is  not  free  cf  the  prospect  of  severe  competition 
from  other  countries,  that  position  seems  to  be  secure  for  the  immediate 
future.     Foreign  production  is  increasing  and  the  consumption  of  foreign 
growths  by  foreign  countries  is  increasing  faster  than  the  consumption 
of  American  cottrn.     Suitable  lands  can  be  found  in  foreign  countries 
sufficient  to  produce  the  v/orld' s  requirements  for  ccttcn.     But  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  oi'  a  very  rapid  extensive  development  of  new 
lands  in  foreign  countries. 


Perhaps  a  word  should  ho  said'  about  Russia's  .cotton  production  plans. 
That  country  plans  a  marked'  increase  in  production  but  her  resources  are 
limited  and  probably  no  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  what  that  country 
will  consume.     That  is,  wo  may  lose  the  Russian  market  for  our  cotton. 
In  the  meantime' the  westward  expansion  of  the  Cotton  Beit,'  together  with 
now  developments  in  the  technique  Of  production,  is  strengthening  the 
South  for  competition  with  the  cheapest  labor  and  the  most  fertile  cctton 
producing  areas  in  other  foreign  countries* 

Another  point  favorable  to  the  export  of  cotton  is  tho  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  populous  countries  and  largest  consumers  do  not  x>roduco 
it.     (See  Table  4).     They  want  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture  ana  have 
no  interest  to  £>rotcst.    An  exception  to  this  might  develop  through 
colonial  prefcronccs  on  the  part  of  Franco  and  the  British  Empire,  hut 
this  is  not  threatening  for  the  immediate  future. 

Tobacco  appears  to  be  in  n  position  similar  to  that  of  cotton. 
(See  Table  5).     There  are  large  areas  suitable  for  highly  specialized  pro- 
duction.    The  United  States  produces  about  40  per  cent  of  tho  world's 
tobacco  crop  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  and  experts  about  39  per  cent  of 
it  unmanufactured.     For  many,  years  this  country  has  hold  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  international  trade  in  tobacco  and  that  position  decs  not 
seem  to  be  throotonod  seriously  for  the  future.     Tho  United  Kingdom  has 
rosortod  to  preferential  duties  to  encourage  colonial  production.  This 
has  developed  more  competition  for  some  typos  but  it  has  had  no  material 
effect  upon  the  demand  for  flu  <j -cured  tobacco  from  the  United  St  :tos  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.     The  lato  war  stimulated  the  demand  for 
tobacco  to  bo  used 'in  tho  form  of  cigarettes,  and  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  profited  most  by  this  development,  in  foreign  as  woll  as  in 
domestic  marhots.     Not  much  headway  has  been  made  in  Continental  Suropo 
against  the  homegrown,  Turkish,  and  colonial  tobaccos,  but  recently  tho 
Orient  has  becomo  an  important  market  for  our  cigarotto  tobacco  without 
much  competition  from  any  source. 

Specialization  in  wheat  production  on  tho  frontier  provides  a 
surplus  of  whoat  for  export.     (See  Table  6).    '.Vhcat  production  continues 
to  expand  on  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  the  inter-mountain  territory.  i-Tew 
technique  in  production  and  new  machines  make  it  more  profitable  to  pro- 
duce wheat  than  to  continue  livestock  grazing  over  large  areas  which  had 
boon  considered  not  suitable  for  growing  wheat.     Continued  expansion  in 
some  areas  in  tho  face  of  falling  prices  socms  to  indicato  a  cost  of 
production  so  lev;  that  wheat  may  be  profitable  at  very  lev;  prices,  and 
more  profitable  than  any  other  agricultural .  enterprise  to  vdiich  those  re- 
sources could  bo  devoted.     In  some  older  producing  areas  wheat  fits  into 
a  crop  rotation  better  than  any  ether  crop  and  contributes  something  to 
income  even  at  relatively  low  prices.    However ,  dcubtloss  many  farmers 
are  still  producing  wheat  while  some  substitute  would  bo  more  profitable, 
as  many  arc  slow  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions.'   'Vould  tho  elimina- 
tion of  all  wheat  production  for  which  a  more  profitable  alternative 
could  bo  found,  eliminate  the  exportable  surplus?    Since  wo  have  exported 
21  per  cent  of  our  production  in  addition  tc  building  up  large  stocks  in 
the  past  five  years  in  the  face  of  falling  prices,  it  scorns. likely  that 
wo  arc  producing  a  real  exportable  surplus  of  wheat. 


How  much  longer  can  wo  or  ought  wo  to  stay  in  the  wheat  exporting 
gome?    Wc  still  have  considerable  areas  on  the  Great  Plains  and  farther 
west  upon  which  wheat  can  be  grown.    V/ith.  decreasing  per  capita  consump- 
tion tending  to  offset  tho  effect  of  increasing  population,  the  domestic 
demand  for  v;heat  as  food  would  be  a  long  time  catching  up  v/ith  present 
production.     The  prospect  of  continuing  to  expert  large  quantities  of 
v/heat,  therefore,  depends  primarily  upon  foreign  competition  and  demand 
conditions.     Such  relatively  low  wheat  prices  as  exist  in  foreign  mar- 
kets at  the  present  time  probably  would  tend  to  reduce  production  in 
tho  older  agricultural  areas  mere  rapidly  than  the  production  cf  newer 
aroas  could  expand  with  profit.     The  continuation  of  those  prices  might 
soon  bring  an  end  to  exports  excepting  small  quantities  to  countries 
which  normally  depend  upon  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  part, 
if  not  all,  of  their  flour  end  broad  supplies,  but  recovery  from  the  pre- 
sent world-wide  financial  and  business  depression  is  likely  to  bring 
somewhat  higher  prices.     Even  though  the  worjld'.s  supply  of  wheat  is  now 
large  enough  t?  hold  wheat  prices  below  the  n:rmal  level  of  the  past 
few  years,  tho  now  normal  level  may  not  bo  low  enough  to  cause  a  rapid 
reduction  in  the  v;hcat  crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  demand  for  wheat  is  increasing  in  some  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  tropical  countries  and  the  Orient,  while  it  is  remaining 
about  stationary  or  decreasing  in  some  other  countries.     On  the  "hole 
it  appears  that  the  foreign  demand  for  wheat  is  increasing.     Tho  question 
is,  will  the  foreign  production  of  wheat  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  for  it,  anl  thus  continue  to  reduce  the  normal  wheat  price  level? 

There  arc  large  areas  suitable  for  "-heat  production  in  many  foreign 
countries.     Production  is  expanding  in  new  areas  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  .argentina,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.     Russia  is  reorganizing 
for  expanding  wheat  production.     Tractors  and  combines,  which  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  maintenance  of  production  and  expansion  into  nov;  areas 
in  the  United  States,  arc  being  shipped  to  these  countries  tc  be  added 
t:  the  machines  produced  at  homo  for  v/heat  production.     Hew  scientific 
knowledge  and  technique  arc  being  used  in  those  countries  as  well  as  in 
the  United  3t..tes.     The  greatest  prospects  for  the  development  cf  now 
areas  are  in  Canada  and  in  Russia.     During  tho  next  ten  years  expansion 
in  those  countries,  with  additions  from  some  others,  may  continue  to  in- 
crease foreign  production  more  rapidly  than  demand  increases,  and  thus 
reduce  the  normal  level  of  prices  rapidly  enough  to  cause  some  curtail- 
ment in  exports  from  the  United  States.     For  tho  present,  however,  wo 
seenn  to  be  in  position  tc  stay  in  the  export  game  for  many  years,  although 
the  part  we  play  in  that  game  may  be  reduced  tc  a  minor  role  within  tho 
period  of  another  generation. 

Specialization  in  corn  and  hog  production  in  tho  Corn  Belt  provides 

an  exportable  surplus  of  pork  and  lard.     Tho  number  of  hogs  in  tho  United 

States  is  about  equal  to  the  number  in  -ill  of  Europe  outside  of  Rassia, 

and  one-third  cf  the  number  in  tho  world  outside  of  Russia  and  China. 

(See  Table  7).     This  would  seem  t~  indicato  that  we  are  in  a  good  position 

to  compete  v/ith  the  rest  of  tho  v/orld  in  hog  production.     About  30  per 

cent  of  our  lard  production  is  exported  (Table  8)  but  the  exports  of  the 

meat  of  the  hog  have  boon  reduced  t--  -.bout  4  per  cent  of  nroducticn. 
(Tables  9,  10,  and  11  ). 


In  tho  Corn  Bolt  we  have  largo  agricultural  resources  for  tho  pro- 
duction of  perk  and  lard,  but  in  appraising  the  future  of  cur  export  cf 
those  products  we  must  consider  other  demands  upon  those  resources.  (See 
Table  12 ).     Tho  growth  of  population  within  tho  country  is  increasing 
tho  demand  for  port.     The  Corn  Bolt  is  called  upon  to  supply  grain  food 
for  many  other  parts  of  the  country.     The  South  requires  corn  for  its 
work  animals,  the  East  for  dairy  and  poultry  production,  and  the  7est  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  and  poultry  production.     The  amount  of  grain 
feeding  per  animal  unit  Within  the  country  is  increasing  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate.     This  is  due  to  a  definite  tendency  to  increase  production 
per  animal  unit.    -Another  significant  fact  is  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  production  of  whole  milk  for  market, 'and  thus  reduce  the  hog  produc- 
tion ordinarily  associated  with  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  or 
beef.     Oil  the  other  hand",  an  expansion  of  hog  production  in  Northern 
Europe,  particularly  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  associated  with 
butter  and  cheese  production,  is  lessoning  the  foreign  demand  for  pork. 
Consequently  the  exports,  which  are  now  less  than  in  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  war,  may  continue  to  dwindle  until -they  practically  dis- 
appear, and  that  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  lard  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
with  respect  to  tho  moat  of  the  hog.     L«rd  exports  arc  now  larger  than 
before  tho  "Vorld  '.Var.     The  increase  in  hog  production  in  Northern  Europe 
apparently  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  lard  imports  of  the  North  European 
countries.    Hogs  produced  upon  barley  and  by-product  feeds  together  with 
the  by-products  of  the  dairy  industry  do  not  produce  lard  in  volume.  The 
competition  for  lard  is  to  bo  oxpoctod  mostly  from  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
rather  than  from  hog  production  outside  of  the  Corn  Belt.     The  future 
competition  in  tho  field  of  fats  and  oils  is  quito  uncertain.     If  lard 
holds  its  export  position,  it  must  do  so  on  tho  basis  of  volume  production 
at  low  cost,  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  largo  volumes  of  vegetable 
oils  produced  in  the  tropics. 

In  discussing  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  hogs,  tho  products  that 
constitute  the  bulk  of  our  exports  have  boon  dealt  with.     Tl^e  growth  of 
domestic  demand,  on  tho  one. hand,  and  increasing  foreign  competition,  on 
tho  other,  have  practically  eliminated  the  exportable  surpluses  of  beef 
and  dairy  production.     The  exportation  of  feed  grains  has  likewise  dis- 
appeared excepting  for  the  shipments  of  small  quantities  to  neighboring 
countries  and  larger  quantities  to  other  countries  in  largo  crop  seasons. 
Barley  exports  are  still  of  some  significance.     (See  Table  13).     In  part, 
the  barley  shipments  consist  of  exports  from  areas  in  California  which 
produce  barleys  having  certain  qualities  desired  for  brewing  in  northern 
Europe.     Only  small  quantities  are  being  shipped  to  Europe  for  feed  and 
this  barley  is  meeting  with  increasing  competition  from  many  other  barley 
producing  countries.     Apparently  barley  is  increasing  in  favor  in  the 
United  States  as  a  feed  grain,  and  doubtless  increasing  demand  for  feed 
grains  will  absorb  the  exportable  surplus  of  food  barley  in  the  not  very 
distant  future. 

Suitable  areas  for  specialised  production  result  in  exportable 
surpluses  of  many  of  the  minor  crops.     Rico  is  one  example.     (See  Table 
14).     Rice  has  no  strong  competitor  in  the  areas  most  suitable  for  its 
production -within  tho  United  States.     Since  the  domestic  demand  for  rice- 
is  limited,  a  small  production  exceeds  domestic  requirements.  Apparently 
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producers  in  California  and  in  the  South  can  successfully  moot  foreign 
competition  in  some  foreign  markets  with  the  comparatively  small  surpluses 
produc ed. 

Specialization  in  both  quantity  and  quality  production  has  developed 
an  export  surplus  of  several     ■•    fruits.     The  most  important  is  apples. 
(See  Table  15).     The  investigations  of  Edwin  Smith  while  ho  was  a  fruit 
specialist  representing ' tho  Department  of  Agriculture  in  foreign  coun- 
tries indicate  clearly  that  many  European  countries  could  produce  all 
the  apples  that  they  could  consume,  and  that  the  imports  of  those  which 
could  not  moot  their  own  requirements  could  be  obtained  from  surplus 
producing  European  countries.     The  natural  resources  arc  available  in 
several  countries  but  the  peasants  living  in  areas  suitable  for  producing 
large  quantities  of  high-quality  apples  lack  the  initiative  and  foresight 
necossary  to  plan  and  develop  the  production  of  large  volumes  of  high- 
quality  apples  for  European  industrial  cities.     In  some  cases  failure 
to  use  tho  available  natural  resources  for  apple  production  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lands  have  greater  value  for  other  -production;  but, 
ior  the  most  part,  it  is  probably  duo  more  to  lack  of  organization  or 
the  failure  to  realize  the  possibilities  for  profit  in  apple  production. 
As  long  as  this  situation  continues,  producers  in  the  United  States  can 
plan  to  produce  apples  for  export. 

The  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  for  export  illustrates 
another  situation.     (Sec  Table  16).     Production  highly  concentrated  in  a 
few  states  exceeds  domestic  requirements.     Compar atively  cheap  transpor- 
tation makes  Canada  a  natural  market  for  these  products.  Efficiency 
in  production  and  in  marketing  also  enables  producers  of  these  products 
to  place  them  in  Northern  Europe  in  competition  with  the  products  from 
other  sources. 

In  many  other  cases  comparatively  small  areas,  which  are  not  very 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of  products,  may  be 
suited  to  the  intensive  production  of  a  single  product  or  a  small  number 
of  products.     In  any  case  in  which  specialization  in. the  product  or 
products  adapted  to  the  area  results  in  supplies  beyond  domestic  require- 
ments, we  have  a  product  which  we  had  best  export  if  wo  can  find  foreign 
markets  that  will  pay  prices  Melding  net  gains  greater  than  could  be 
obtained  by  supplying  only  thp  domestic  market.     Initiative  and  resource- 
fulness often  find  such  markets.     The  fullest  utilization  of  tho  agricul- 
tural resources  of  tho  country  requires  us  to  make  the  necessary  effort 
in  any  case  in  which  there  is  a  prospoct  for  increasing  profits  by  pro- 
duction for  oxport. 

In  estimating  the  foreign  competition  and  tho  demand  in  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products,  wo  must  consider  tho  policies  of 
foreign  countries  with  reference  to  promoting  production  and  restricting 
imports.    The  pessimist  can  easily  find  the  basis  for  arguing  that  our 
export  markets  are  closing  up  in  our  face.     The  United  Kingdom,  our  most 
important  market,  has  invoked  imperial  preferences  on  some  commodities 
and  a  general  policy  of  imperial  preference  is  unucr  consideration.  The 
United  Kingdom  could  obtain  a  very  large  share  of  its  needed  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing  from  her  colonies  and  dominions.     Its  grc-tcst  diffi- 
culty would  bo  in  obtaining  cotton  and  tobacco.    Many  of  the  Continental 
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European  deficit  countries  are  raising  tariff  barriers  and  resorting  to 
'•other  methods  of  Restricting  imports...  Gormrmy  is'  'making  ever-/  possible 
'effort  to  protect  it's"  v/hoa't  producers  and  raoxo'  £  domestic  market  .for  its 
rye  "by  excluding  foreign  wheat  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Italy  is  making  every  .possible  effort  to  become  self-sufficient  in  agri- 
cultural products.     The  3alkon  countries  and  Poland  arc 'trying.,  to  make  a 
deal  v/ith  countries  to  toe.  west  for  an  advantageous  exchange  of.  agricul- 
tural products  for  manufactured  goods,  tc  our  dis.d  vantage.  Russia 
threatens  to  flood  our  European  markets  with  wheat. 

Dr.  IToursc ,  writing  in  1923,  presents  a  gloomy  summary  "-of  the  possi- 
bilities of  developments  in  this  direction.     He  says  that: in  such  a  pro- 
cess of .  development  the  United  States  "falls  to  a  position  of  small 
importance  as  an  .exporter,  of  "food  to  European  markets ,  the '  tendency  being 
toward  flour  for  the  tropics'  and  the  Orient  "rather  than  ahCat  for  Liver- 
pool and  Hamburg;  toward  p  :rk  pre.  ducts  rather  then  grain;  and '  toward 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables ,  and  possibly  .canned  and  powdered 
milk. for  the  Orient  and'  the  'tropics ;  'and  probably  more  rice  to '' Japan  or 
even  .to  China  or  India  in.  times  cf  crop  failure'.  "  '  l/    Shis  quotation  docs 
not  represent  exactly  what. Dr.  bourse  then  ■considered  to  bo  the  outlook 
for  agricultural  experts  'from  'tho  United  St  ..too.    Recent  developments, 
"brought  on  in  part  by  the  worl'd-^vi'dc'  depression ,  hewevor.  'arc  in  line  with 
what  Dr.  Hour  so  in  1923  considered 'to  be  a  possible  development. 

Recovery  from  the  present,  depression  -  when  it  comes  -  will  clear 
away  some  of  the  iDossimisr.:  and  "probably  will  lessen  some  of  the  obstacles 
to.  our  exports.     It  is  difficult  to'  'persuade  the  ."iritisli  consumer  that  he 
should  pay  the  cost's  of  imperial  preference,  particularly  if  the  incre.isc 
in  ccst  will  jeopardize  his  position  as ' an  industrial  producer  for  markets 
boydnd  the  realm  of  the  empire.     Continental  European  feed-deficit  coun- 
tries will  also  Hesitate  tc  continue  a  policy  of  rcstrlctod  imports  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  industrial  workers.    Even  Germany  may  yield  in 
the  end  upon  this  point.     In  spite 'of  the  here ic  efforts "Cf  Italy  t~  be- 
come self-sufficient  in  food  production,  it  must  still  import  'and  must 
bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  its  industrial  as  wolf  as  its  agri cult-oral 
w:rkcrs.     In  Europe  outside  :f  Russia  agricultural'  pr:duction  has  barely 
recovered  from  the  ' effects' of  the  7orld  7ar ,  with  few  exceptions.'  '  The 
pre-\7ar  tendencies  for  several  European  countries  to  industrialize  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture  may  continue  'with  readjustments  from  special' nation- 
alistic measures  resulting  from  war  psychology  and  the  passing  of  string- 
ent financial  depression. 

The  situation  in  Russia  is  different.  '  Should  the  Russian  Government 
succeed  in  doing  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  Russia  Will  become  a  great  agri- 
cultural producer.    Hov/ever,  the  Russian  population .  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop"  industrial  centers  which 
■./ill  consume  the  products,  of  agriculture.     Should  the  Russian  program 
succeed  }  that  country  would  ""be 'producing'  by  1933  about  8  ,0C0, 000- bales 
of  cotton  and  consuming  . it  all".     Iho  area  of  grain  crops  in  cultivation 
would  bo  increased  about  .23' per  cent  and  yields  per  acre  would  be  increased 
about  .  25  per  cent,  thus i' increasing  the  production  about  50  per  cent,  or 


l/._E..  G.  Hour  so.  *~moric  an  .agriculture  and.  the  European  daarkot ,  p.  234. 
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more*  over  what  it  was  in  19£8.     She  c  .rrying  out  of  this  program  would 
undoubtedly  provide  substantial  exportable  surpluses  of  several  agricul- 
tural products.    7ith  an  increased  population  being  fed  bettor  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  however,  Russia  may  novor  have  again  an  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  and  rye  equal  to  the  quantities  exported  before  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand  wo  must  not  forget  the  Orient  which  is  undergoing 

an  industrial  and   'agricultural  revolution.  To  date  this  has  resulted  in 

increased  takings  of  -gricultural.  products  from  the  united  States  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

Thus  7/e  can  build  up  the  "basis  for  a  r.ioro  optimistic  view  of  the 
long-time  prospects  for  exporting  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
States  than  that  which  appears  on  the  surface  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion  wo  return  to-  our  original  prppositior..,  that  we  had 
best  export  those  agricultural  products  which  will  return  greater  not 
profits  than  can  be  obtained  from  substitute  production  to  bo  sold  on 
domestic  markets.     There  is  no  special  merit  in  producing  for  the  domes- 
tic market  over  the  foreign  market  unless  the  individual  producer  can 
thereby  add  to  his  net  profits.    Reviewing  "both  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  prospects,  it  appears  that  the  principal  exports  from  the  United 
St  :tcs  for  some  time  will  bo  cotton,  tobacco,  and.  wheat.    Domestic  market 
demand  may  soon  bo  sufficient  to  absorb  the  production  of  feed  grains 
and  livestock  without  leaving  an  exportable  surplus  of  these  products 
except  possibly  lard.     Specialization  in  quantity  and  quality  production 
may  continue  for  a  long  time  or  provide  exportable  surpluses  of  many 
other  commodities  including  many  fruits. 
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List  of  Tables  suppl ditipnt ing  this  discussion 


Table  1. -Exports  of  specified  commodities  from '  the  United  States  as  a  percent- 
age of  production,:  average.  1925-26  to  1929-30 

Table  2. -United  States  production  as  a  percentage  of  world  production,  ex- 
cluding China,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,  1925-1929. 

Table  3. -United  States  production  as  &  percentage' of  v/orld  production  exclud- 
ing Russia  and  China,  average  1909— 1913  and  1925-1929,  annual, 

1925-1929 


Table  4. -Cotton,  including  1 inters:    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  prin- 
cipal countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual, 
1928-1929 


Table  5. -Tobacco,  unmanufactured:     Exports  from  the  United  States  by  princi- 
pal countries,  average  1910-1914  and  1925-1929,  animal,  1928-1929 

Table  6. -"/heat,  including  flour :    Exports  from  the  United  St  tes  by  principal 
countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annua,  1928-1929 

Table  7.-Uogs:     Lumber  in  principal  European  countries  having  150,000  and 
over,  average  1909-1913  and  1921-1925,  annual,  1927-193C 

Table  8.-L..rd,  pure:    Export:;  from  the  United  .States  rj  principal  countries, 
average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  anna  .1,  1928-1929" 


Table  9. -Pork:    Exports  fro..:  the  United  States  by  principal  countries,  aver- 
age 1909-1913  and  1925-1929.  annual,  1928-1929 


Table  10. -Bacon,  including  Cumberland  sides:  Exports  from  the  United  States 
by  principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual, 
1928-1929 

Tabic  11. -Han,  including  "7i  It  shire  sides:     Exports  from  the  United  States  by 
principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  and  11 25-1929,  annu.l, 
1928-1929 


?ablc  12. -Corn,  including  corr.m_al:     Exports  fro...  the  United  States  by  prin- 
cipal countries,  average  1909-1913  ..nd  1125-1929,  nnu:.l, 
1928-1929 


Table  13.-3arloy,  including  malt  in  terms  of  grain:    Imports  from  the  United 
States  by  principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929, 
annual,  1S2S-1929 


Tabic  14»-Hieo,  including  flour,  meal  and  broken  rice:     Exports  from  the 
United  States  by  principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  and 
1925-1929,  annual,  1923-1929 


Tublo  1.;. --.pplcs :     Exports  from  the  United  St -tes  by  principal  countries, 
average  1909-1913  ana  1925-1929,  annual 1928-1923 

Table  16. -Oranges:    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  principal  countries, 
average  1909-1913  ana  1925-1929,  annual,  1920-1929 
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Tabla  1. — Shorts  of  Specified  cor/modi  tics  fro:::  the  United  States 


ccntagc  of  production, 

average 

1925-26  to 

1929-30 



oorrnoc.  Ity 



'•Jill.  i> 

.  _  

Production 

Exports 

quantity 

-  '       >.  /*>  rtV"l             "*  — 1  rt 

_  rj "  C  (ill  0  — g,  J  U 
,  >-»  rt  rt  n  rt  T"  n  rt  Y"l 

 grouuo   





 . . 

Thousand 3 

•Thousands 

P'jr  cent 

Corn  ( inc  •  Heal )  ••«•••♦.. ......... . 

uu  sli-als : 

£,760,753 

•       ic3  , 23  5 

58 ,158 
38,483 

4,871 
:  3,287 

8. 38 
8.  54 

Oranges  

boxes 

ley  ( inc.  malt  in  terns  of  grain)* 

uusiicls: 

265, CC6 

34,745 

13.11 

bushels 

622,114 

:  170,091 

£,0  •  69 

Hie o( inc.  meal  and  broker,  rice]  . 

pounds  : 

1,130,639 

v56  ,783 

23.  77 

Lord,  pure,  United  States   

pounds 

2,419,000- 

731,146 

3C22 

8,716,000 
1,357,130 

345,555 
525 ,065 

3.97 
38.69 

Tobacco  (tasaanufactujred )   : 

pounds  : 

16 ,323 

3,774 

53.75 

Tuolo  2. — Uuitod  States  ^reduction  as  a  percentage  of  world  production,  exclud 
lijg  Cri_a,  average  1909.-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,  1925-1929 


Avorare 


Crop 

: 1909-1913 

;1925-1929 

.  1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Per  coat 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  ce~t 

2  OX         0*4  w 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

.V.i  eat  ... 

.  10.2 

"     IS.  S 

16.  C 

19.1  1 

19.7 

1?.2 

1^.2 

rCy  C"  ..... 

Zi  0 

cC.  4 

2*  0 

3. 1 

2.  5 

;          2. 2 

B^icy  . . 

1vj«  2 

14.  5 

lK.  4 

!      1Q. 9  ! 

15.  j 

18.2 

15.7 

Corn  

64.7 

60.7 

51.3 

58.3  : 

61.  9 

..  64.0 

58.1 

Flaxseed. : 

;  .17^ 

.  •    14.  0 

14.1  ' 

12.5. 

16.5 

13. -1 

:  13.7 

Cotton  . . 

64.8  : 

'    61.9  . 

62.4 

67.4 

58.6 

59.7 

60.7 

Sugar  a/ . : 

;  4.9  : 

4.2 

4.0  • 

3.8 

4.4 

4.2  • 

4.3 

Pice  .... 

0.6  ! 

0.  ^ 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.  9 

Tobacco. . : 

37.3  . 

b/  35.  9 

38.  5 

35.  4 

33.  0 

Hops    cj . 

30.3  : 

Potatoes. : 

6.  5 

5.7 

.  4.9 

6»  0 

5. 9'  ; 

5.7 

:  4.8 

Compiled  fron  official  sources. 

a/    Figures  are  for  the  crop  years  1909-10  to  1913-14  and  1925-26  to  1929-30. 
b/    Average  1925-1927. 

c/    Since  the  v/ar  ,  no  data  are  available  for  the  production  of  hops  in  Russia, 
except  for  1927  when  a  production  of  5 ,753 ,000  pounds  was  reported  for 
Ukraine.     Including  this  figure  with  the  v/crld  total,  the  United  States' 
share  of  the  total  production  is  21.9  per  cent. 
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Tabic  3. — United  Statos  production  as  a  percentage  of  world  production,  exclud- 
ing-Russia  and  China,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,. 
.  .     1925-^1929  U 


:  Aver. 

Crop 

:  1909- 

r~l925- 

.  ■  1925 

.  1926 

.     1927  : 

1928  ' 

1929 

i  .1913  

 1929 

-L  .__  . 

-Per  cent 

:  Per  cent 

Per  coat 

  .   

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Wheat  ....  o ... . 

.  22.7 

.  22.8 

:.  19.7 

.     24. 2 

23.9 

.  23.0 

23.1 

Rye  « .  •  • . 

:      3. 5 

4.9  . 

4.  6 

5.0 

6.4 

.       4.4     :  ' 

4.0 

Barley 

:  13.0 

.     16. 9 

14.  6. 

.  12.8 

17.9. 

21.0 

17.4 

Corn  .......... 

65.  5 

.  72.7 

63.6 

60.1 

63.6 

65.9 

60.3 

Flaxseed  

21.3 

16.5 

.  .  16.6 

.     14. 5 

19.0 

:  15.3 

17.4 

Cotton  

67.  9 

64.6 

.  .    64.4  : 

.69.5 

61.3 

62.6 

64.2 

Sugar  a/  ...... 

5.4 

4.3 

1  :        4.  2  , 

.  .  3.9- 

•     .4.6  • 

4.4 

4.5 

Rice  ..«•....*. 

0.6 

0.9 

.   .  0.7 

. .     0.  9  . 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Tobacco.  •  

40.3 

i/40. 2 

43.2 

:  40.9 

.36.7 

Hops  

.     31.5  • 

23  •  3 

23 . 6 

.  26.0 

23.0 

.  24.7 

20.1 

Potatoes   

f  m  O 

,  7.5 

. ,     6.3.  • 

8.2 

7.7 

8.8 

6.3 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Figures  are  for  the  crop  years  1909-10  to  1913-14  and  1925-26  to  1929-30. 
b/    Average  1925-1927. 


Table  4. — Cotton,  including  linters:    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  princi- 
pal countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,  1928-1929 


;  Year  beginning  July 

1 

Country  to 

:  Average 

which  exported 

.1909-10  to 
1915-14 

,1925-26  to; 
1929-50  ; 

;  1926-29 

1929-30 

Import  duty 

1 ,000 
bales  a/* 

1,000  • 

bales  a/' 

lToOO- : 
bales  a/ 

1,000 
bales-  a/ 

United  Kingdom. . 

Germany   

France 

Italy  .»..<,...; 

Soviet  Russia  in 

Lurope 
Spain   

:  3,509 
r  2,515 
1,087 

•  501 

:  88 

...  ■   •  .  270 

184 

;  1,937 
,  ;   2,149  \ 

9;46  i 
758 

;      '335  J 
.  •  316 

228 
152 
58 

 1Q2...... 

1,935 
2,011-  . 
873:  : 
'•772  : 

•-  34r 

303'  : 

22©  . 
177  ' 

:           56  ' 
105 

'  1,314 
1,340 
887 

•:  713 

165 

 286 

191 
147 
54 
96 

Free 
Free 
Free 

$0.  2a  per  100  lbs. 

gross  weigh 

'20%  advalorem  on 
ci.fi  basis 

.$0.99  per  100  lbs. 

gross  weight. 

Other  Bur ope  . . . 

:  36 
119 

Total  Europe. . 

8,335  

6.9-83 

6.601 

5,593 

153 

:  297 
:  13 
:  19 
:  25 

256 

.  1,243 
:  198 
81 
13 

286 
1,375 

245 
i            11  ' 

2". 

210 
1,071 

239 
9 

16  : 

:  Free 
:  Free 

. $0.63  per  100  lbs.  n 

!  weigh 

Japan  .„  

China  .......... 

British  India  . . 
Other  countries. 

•i-0  t  oo«oeo*>c 

L_  8^840  

.  8.774  

8.759„ 

 7.240  

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/      3alos  of  500  pounds. 


Table  5. — Tobacco,  unmanufactured:    Exports  from  tho  United  States  "by  principal 
countries,  average  1910-1514  and  1525-1929,  annual,  1528-1929 


Country  to 
which  exported 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Fr  one e  . 

Cor  many 


Italy   

Nether lands 


Norway  .... 

Portugal  . . 

Spain  

Sweden  .... 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 


Canada  . . . 
Mexico  . . . 
Argentina 
China 


Hongkong 
Japan  . . . 


Australia  .... 
British  Africa 
French  Africa. 
Other  countries 


.  Calendar  _y  e  ar_ 


Average 

1910-14 

*  1925-25 

;  1928 

:     1529  ; 

1,000 
pounds 
10 ,476 
660 
41,415 

:  1,000~~ 
:  pounds 
:  18,754 
:  4,753 
.  33,450' 

1,000 
pounds 
16 ,036 
3,565 
21,584' 

.     1,000  : 
•  pounds  : 

13,961: 
:  3,419: 

35,847: 

33,515 

.  27,513: 

30,3-32 

:  20,986: 

37 ,758 
25,389' 

4,980: 
24,965: 

1,817: 
24,463. 

2,621: 
21,770: 

2,078: 
1  ,7  58' 
17,236' 
3,494 
2: 

142,761: 

3,862: 
4,750: 
13,76  5: 
4,303: 
3,161: 
178,415: 

4,446' 
4,630: 
17 ,061 
4,165 
3,103: 
173,737: 

3,602: 
7,071: 
12,929: 
4,431 : 
3,790: 
211,713: 

15,286: 
1,405: 
2,124: 
7,075: 

14,755: 
1,363: 
2,788: 

55,652: 

16,165: 
965: 
1,762: 
164,035: 

14,653: 
1,586: 
3,552: 
103,695: 

866: 
2,582: 
13 ,994: 
6,043: 
3  ,322 . 
 9.968: 

798: 
10,527: 
21,371: 
10,057: 
6,77i : 
33,760: 

625: 
15,355: 
21,167: 
9 ,  60-a: 
6,610: 
42^515' 

465: 
14,215: 
19,915: 
9,924: 
7,806: 
 35^0111 

380,273: 

525,056: 

583,845 

565,072: 

Import  duty 


Imported  only  "by  government 
monopoly 

Rates  range  from  $6,50  to  $8.4l. 
per  ICO  lbs.  gross  v/t.  according 
-co  type  and  v/t.  of  packing 

Rates  range  from  $0,217  to 
$0,250  per  100  lbs. gross  v/t. 
according  to  -oaclcing 


■3215.00  per  100  lbs.net  v/t. 
I  containing  100$  or  more  of 
moisture).  ^$238.  00  per  100  lbs. 
not  v/t.  (containing  loss  than 
10%  moisture  )• 
Frco 

$12.09  per  100  lbs.  legal  net  w1 
$1.58  per  100  lbs.net  v/t.  (if 
not  valued  over  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.  $4.20  per  100  lbs.net  v/t. 
(if  valued  over  $1.50  per  100 
lbs. 

355/b  advalorom  on  c.i.f. basis 

sj 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  3ureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    535.15  per  ICO  lbs.  net  v/t.  unstemmed  ) 
$97.31     "      •''  stemmed , partly  )To 

stemmed  or  in  strips  ) 
$60.82  per  100  lbs.net  v/t.  unstemmed  j 
$72.99    "      "  "      "     stemmed,  partly ) To 

stemmed  or  in  strips  ) 
Plus ,  in  each  case ,  2g%  advalorem  primage  duty 
a  2-^/0  advalorem  sales  tax. 


be  manufactured  locally  into 
tobacco  or  cigarettes 

be  manufactured  locally  into 
cigars 

and  for  the  ci~ar  tobacco 
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Table  6. — 'vheat ,  including  flour:     Exports  fpdra  the  United  States  by  principal 
countries,  average  1209-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,  1928-1929 


Je£r_b  ejs;F;ining_  Jul^_J. 


:  Aver; 

age  .... 

Country  to 

: 1909-10 

;  1925-26 

which  exported 

:  to 

:  to 

1928-29: 

1929-30 

Import  duty 

; 191S-14 

:1922-3C 

.  1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

. bu  shels 

. bushel s 

: bushels 

bushels 

3elgiun  »  . . . . 

7  ,255 

6 , 449 

3  ,301 

6,374 

Free 

Denmark  .  • .  • 

1,710 

.  2,290 

2,770 

Free 

Estonia  . .  . . .  

■V 

:  16 

15 

12 

Finland  . . .  

1,146 

1,961 

1,879 

1,601 

France  ............ 

3,034 

5,279 

2,243 

2,232 

$1.43  per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 

Germany  ........... 

7,036 

.  6,527 

3,143 

6  ,892 

.  Vheat  ,119,  9c/  per  bushel ; 

flour  4.16c/  per  pound 

Gibraltar  ......... 

131 

:  351 

1,151 

3 

Greece  ............ 

67 

4,588 

3,823 

7,152 

•^0.926  per  100  lbs.net  wt. 

2,420 

6,047 

5,144 

1 ,088 

Irish  Freo  State  ..' 

■a/ 

3,610- 

3,736 

3,700 

Free 

Malta,Gozo  &  Cyprus* 

159 

338 

188 

356 

Netherlands  ! 

12,196 

.  14,378: 

10,241 

11,043 

8  per  cent  advalorem  on 

•  ci.f.for  '..'heat  and  flour  i 

packages  weighing  2.65  lbs. 

or  less;  other  wheat,  free 

Nor* /ay 

1,044 

1066: 

1,248 

1,788 

"/heat  ,frco;f  lour  $0,462  per 

100  lbs.  not  v/cight 

Poland  and  Danzig..: 

75: 

3 

225 

Portugal                 o .  ; 

532 

482 

862 

1,179 

Russia  in  Europe  .. 

450 

17 

19 

:  5 

Spain  ........ 

33 

697* 

3  ,178 

:  129 

Sweden 

259: 

770: 

592 

673 

'.'Vhoot  ,unground  15.9c/  per 

bushel 

Switzerland 

V 

1 

:  0 

•  o 

'Turkey  in  Europe  . .  : 

8. 

26' 

fit  0. 

0 

United  Kingdom 

34,556: 

32,313 

20 ,439: 

31,265 

Freo 

Other  Europe 

53 

933: 

566 

 469; 

Total  Europe  . . . . : 

72,131 

88  ,819: 

64,071 

78,957 

Canada  ..«....«««< . 

2,165: 

30,643' 

41 ,653 

17  ,331 

.^0.70  per  100  pounds  net 

.weight 

Mexico                 c ...  ■ 

1 ,326 

2,496: 

3,015 

3,146 

$51.54  per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 

in  ba':s  including  $0.0114 

for  wt.  of  jute  bags 

Panama                    • : 

625 

3,844: 

5,071 

6,153 

15  per  cant  advalorem  on 

. f. o. b. basis , plus  2  per  cent 

. advalorem  consular  charge 

Cub  a                      o . . : 

4,053 

5  ,655 

5,697' 

5,682 

Brazil 

2,668 

4,521 

3,907 

.  3,666 

Cii  lie  ..«....•«.««. 

224' 

78 

:  103 

Peru  ............«»: 

727' 

1,028' 

1,408 

457 

Venezuela 

755' 

976' 

1,165 

1,447 

China  

1,250 

3,782 

7,CS0 

.  2,741 

Hongkong  ■ 

5,277 

3,329 

4,079 

.  3,543 

Kv/antung  

151 

1,797 

2,018 

4,163 

Continued 
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?able  6. — 7/heat ,  including  flour:    Efacports  from  the  United  States  by  principal 
countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1 925-1929 ,  ..annual ,.  1928-1929 — 

Continued:'     •  ■  ■ 


Country  to 
which  exported 


Jaoan  and  Chosen... 


Australia   

Philippine  Islands 
British  So* Africa. 
Other  countries  . . 
Total  


Ave 


1909-10 

to 
1913-14 


1,000 

bushel  s 

5,224 


w 

1,310 
110 
9.107 


107,103 


'ear  beginning'  July  1  

age   

1925-26 

•  to 
1929-50 

1,000 
bushels 


6  ,766 


38 
3  ,317 
85 

12^551 


170,091 


1928-29 

i  ,'dpo 

bushels 
4,799 


69 
3,770 

55 

14.751 


163,687 


1929-30 

1,000'- 
ha  she Is 


9,863 


5 

3,429 
87 

12,513 


153,316 


Import  duty 


"•heat, §0.  56  per  100  lbs. 
net  w.fc;  flour  $1.03  per 
100  lbs. 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic.  Commerce* 

a/    Figures  for  the  pre-war  years  are  included  in  the  countries  of  the  pre-war 

boundaries, 
b/  .  Less  than  500'  bushels. 
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Table  7. — Hogs:    Number  In  principal  European  countries  having  150,000  and  over, 
average  1909-1913  and  1921-1925,  annual,  1927-1930 


Month 

 ,  Ayor.£ 

,g)0 

Country 

:  of 
estimate 

1909-  : 
1913  a/  : 

1921- 
1925  a/ 

1927  : 

I 

1928  : 

1929  : 

1930 

Thou-  : 

Thou- 

Thou- : 

Thou-: 

Thou- : 

Thou- 

sands s 

sands 

sands  * 

sands 

sands s 

sands. 

England  and  'Vales 

June 

2,390: 

2,658 

2,692- 

2,971 

2,367! 

2,306 

Scotland   

n  < 

150: 

167 

197 

196 

142 

141 

Northern  Ireland. 

215: 

134 

236 

:  229- 

192 

216 

Irish  Free  State. ' 

1 ,046: 

947 

1,178 

1 ,183 

945 

:  1,052 

Sweden  .......... 

1 ,023: 

1,056 

:by 

'  1,369 

■  - 

— 

Denmark  .  

July 

2,715: 

2,314 

3,731 

3  ,363 

r;  ,616 

4,928 

Holland   

May- June 

1,305: 

1,519 

:  1,990 

Belgium  . . « . . . . . . . 

Dec. c/ 

1 , 533 : 

1,081 

1 ,144 

.  .1,124 

.  1,139 

:  1,237 

France   

Dec. 5/ 

7 ,529: 

5,302 

5,777 

6,019 

6,017 

- 

Spain  ........... 

Dec . qJ  ' 

2,544: 

4,500 

5,032 

— 

!  — 

:  — 

Portugal  . . 

d/e/iail: 

1,01S 

.  - 

:  - 

:  — 

It/cilj/  ■••••••••0« 

i.iay---pr. 

2,685: 

2,630 

:f/g/2,850 

- 

- 

:h/l9,944 

Germany 

Decc/ 

22,533: 

15,776 

19,424 

.22,899 

.20,106 

Austria   

Dec. c/ : 

1,932: 

1,399 

Czechoslovakia. . . : 

Dec .  c/ 

2 ,516 : 

2,201 

'  2,539 

;  — 

•  _ 

;  — 

Hungary  

Apr. -July 

2,424 

2,387 

2,662 

.  2,582 

:  2,362 

Yugoslavia  ...... 

Jan. 

3,956: 

2,875 

2,770 

2,613 

Rumania  ......... 

Dec.  c/ 

1  3,262: 

2,976 

3,166 

.  3,076 

:  2,e32 

:  2,412 

Poland  .......... 

Nov . 

:  5,487: 

5,287 

6  ,333 

:  4,829 

Lithuania   

Spring 

1,358: 

1 ,521 

1  ,010 

.  1,060 

Russia,  European  i 

2/  20,336: 

&  Asiatic  i/ • • • • 

Summer 

21,124 

23,202 

: 26, 120 

: 20,533 

:  12,183 

a/    Average  for  5-year  period  if  available,  otherwise  for  any  year  or  years 
within  that  "period  unless  otherwise  stated.     In  countries  having  changed  boun- 
daries, the  figures  are  estimated  for  one  year  only  for  number  within  present 
boundaries.     For  the  pre-war  average  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
have  boon  used,    b/    September.    qJ    Countries  reporting  as  of  December  havo 
boon  considered  as  of  January  1  of  the  following  year,  i.e.,  the  figures  for 
the  number  of  swine  in  France  as  of  December  31,  1925  has  been  put  in  the  1926 
column,  etc.     d/    Nearest  census  figure,     c/    1906.      f/    1925.    g/  Unofficial, 
h/    Number  in  September  1930,  23,414,000  against  19,604,000  in  September,  1929. 
if    1916  from  the  Soviet  Union  Review,  April  1928,  page  52.     1924-1925,  Statis- 
tic-Li Review,  October,  1928.     1927  to  1930  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  Lenin  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
Moscow,  1930.    j/  1S16. 
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?a"blo  S. — Lord,  pure:    Eheports  from  the  United  States  by  principal  countries, 
average  1909-1913  and  1925-I929-,  annuals,  1923-1929 


:  Yc^ 

^r  "begin: 

line;  July  1  

Country  to 

:  Aver: 

y;o 

which  exported 

:1S0S-10 

: 1925-26 

:               Import  duty 

:  to 

:  to 

•  J.  «  '->  w 

x  j  ^  ^—  nJ  \.f 

: 1913-14 

.1929-30 

■  ■ 

•     X  , 

X  ,  W 



1 ,000 



.  1,000 

i  pounds' 

UO  iiilU  s 

•  -ounds 

p ounds 

3p1  piun  ■  .  •  •  <■  o  • 

— 'Ci-^i.  It...  ••••••• 

17 ,075 • 

14  ^79 

14,841 

13  ,700. 

Fl*G6 

i^Uli...wU  .11-      •  •   •  <s   •   •  • 

2  PI  9 

2,381 

2,403 

Germany  ....... 

t  or?    i  /in 

195,695 

180,074 

q>u«oY<<j  per  1UL  ijs»  9gross  fc/b« 

(in  cases  or  in  "barrels  contair 

t  vi o'    1  pec    t* Vi n ^ "1     1  "hi 
Xli.^     X  \j  t>  o      UlJ.c*i.l            X     If  j« 

Italy 

"i  9  o  5  o  ! 

16  197* 

29,200: 

19,865' 

^0.70  -Dpr  100  lbs.  .  rross  vvt. 

1M  6  ^Ix6i  1  uiiQ  S    •  •  • 

JO  9  « 

4fc±  |  (Oc. 

43,534 

3  per  cent  advaloren  on  c.i.f. 

basis.-  • 

United  Xingdorru  : 

169,176: 

223,768: 

229,899 

240,147 

Free 

xo  <j  X  w1  -j  i 

^  T    p.QA  • 

46  .689 

53,623 

Total  Europe. . ' 

•390.359: 

529  .'271 

555 ,697 

553  ,401 

OwJflc*da  •••••*•« 

1C,1G2: 

15,279 

17  ,364 

15, '112 

OlX  b  cl  ••■»••••••• 

41,379: 

79,:924 

84,316. 

7  9, -860 

,32.37  per  100  lbs.,  gross  v/eigl' 

Other  countries: 

32,  ,25: 

105,672 

123 .037 

128  ,767 

Total  : 

474,355: 

731,146- 

7  80, -914- 

787  ,160 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Table  9. — Pork: 


Exports  from  the  United  States  by  principal  countries, 
1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual,  1928-1929 


average 


I  ten  and 


beginning  July  1 


country 

1909-10- 

1925-26: 

1928-29: 

1929-30: 

Import  duty 

to  which  : 

to  : 

to  : 

exported 

1913-14: 

1929-30: 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

ls000  : 

oounds: 

rounds : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

Pork:  ! 

Fresh 

0: 

52: 
1,047: 

29: 

124; 

Italy  

6 : 

2,183: 

2,289: 

($0,654  per  100  lbs.  ,  gross 
(weight,  fresh  or  refriger- 
ated; free  if  frozen. 

United  Kingdom 

710: 

7  ,861: 

4,547: 

10,527 

Free 

Otlior  Euro  oe  . 

 3_: 

 595  i 

 ,  £03j 

"i     01  0 

Total  Europe 

721" 

9.555- 

7,062: 

14,212 

593 

651 

582: 

1,091 

.($2.50  per  100  lbs.net  weight, 
(unless  otherwise  specified. 

131. 

1,762: 

1,732: 

1,618 

(:v5.00  per  100  lbs.,  pork 
(loins. 

(£3.63  per  100  lbs. (includ- 
ing immediate  packing) 

Other  countries  774- 

1.278 

la265' 

1,850 

.  2.024- 

13.444 

10.641: 

18,771 

Pickled 

Belgium   

Norway   

United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe  . 

Total  Europe 
Canada  ....... 

Panama 

Newfoundland  & 
Labrador  . . 

Haiti  

Cuba  

Other  countries 

Total   

Canned 

France   

Italy  

United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe. . 

Total  Europe 
Canada  .... 

Panama  .... 

Mexico  .... 

Cuba  ...... 

Argentina  . 
Other  countries 

Total  : 


254 
477 
10,225 
1.715 


12.671 


10,118 
1,427 

5,920 
1,818 
7,287 
9.054 


48  ,275 


67 
5 

3,350 

221 


3.645 


22 
36 
45 
48 
167 
266 


4,227 


215 
848 
4,943 
1.064 
7  .070 


8  ,110 
321 

4,034 
900 
8,334 
4,926 


33,695 


9 

a/ 
7,143 
112 


7  .264 


267 
31 
78 
77 
57 

636 


8,410 


213 
854 
7,608 
1.573 


10.246 


8,596 

240 

4,530 
838 
10,550 
4,904 


39.906 


18 

a/ 
6,555 
127 


..6*7.00 

427 
54 
66 
74 
55 

598 


7,974 


383 
799 
5,094 
1,139 


7  .415 


11,211 
395 

4,792 
719 
9,798 
5.505 


.39^855, 


10 
1 

10,737 

227 


10.975 


387 
61 
128 
165 
45 
1.024 


12,785 


Free 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Less  than  500  pounds. 
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Table  10. — 3acon,  including  Cumberland  sides:    Exports  from  the  United  States 
"by  principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual, 

1923-1929  . .  . 


:          Year .  begin :? Ins  July  1  : 

Country  to     ;       Average  :  :  : 

which       : 1909-10: 1925-26: 1928-29: 1929-30:  Import  duty 

exported      :      to     :      to     :         •  : 

 '_  :  1913-14:  1929-30:-  :  , _:„_  UL.  ,  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  : 
,  :  pouiids :  pounds :  pounds:  pounds: 

Belgium  :     4,901:     3,544:     2,146:  4,699: 

France  ...:     2,689:        603:        358:-  697: 

k       Germany  :     1,205:     9,030:     5,9S2:  :  8 ,468 : $1.35  per  100  lbs. 

Italy.  :     7,561:     7,242:  15,106::  6  ,289:  $1.  04  per  100  lbs.  gross  wt. 

Netherlands  ....  :  4,409:  2,734:  1,198:  2,<ir.9:: 
Norway  :    3,637  :     5,620  :     2,742  :     2,6-42:  • 

United  Kingdom. .: 153,760:  67,213:  53,364:  57,443:  Free  ■ 
Other  Europe  ...:     6.718:  18,925:  22,559:  21.192: 

Total  Europe  . :166  .880:112.911:105,255:106  ,589: 

Canada   :     4,964:     5,185:     5,769:     5,517:$3.65  per  100  lbs.  net  wt. 

Cuba  <..:     7,697:  18,933*.  -16,693:  ■  15 ,957 :  $4. 75     "      "      "    gross  v/t. 

Other  countries.:  2.933:     5.23?:     3.546:     3  ,707: 

Total  :182, 474:140 ,316:129, 248:131,670:  ■ 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Table  11. — Ham,  including  Wiltshire  sides:    Exports  from  the  United  States  by 
principal  countries,  average  1909-1913  .and  1925-1929,  annual,  1928-1929 


:  Year  beginning  3uly  1  :  ' 

Country  to       :  Average  :  :'"  : 

which  :!909-10:l925-26:1923-29:1929-30: '  Import  duty 

exported  :      to     :      to     : '  :  : 

 ,  :  1915-14: 1929-50:  :  :  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  : 
:  'pounds :  pounds :  pounds :  pounds  : 

Belgium  :     7,864:     1,636:     1,003:  2,136: 

France  :        146:        185:  53:  366: 

Netherlands  163:        270:        199:  14: 

United  Kingdom. .: 143 ,087 : 124,535: 100 ,959: 103 ,169:  Free 

Other  Europe  . . . :  670:     1.340:     1.772:  775: 

Total  Europe.. : 151 , 950 : 127 ,966 : 105 , 986 : 106 ,450 : 

Canada  :     4,510:     6,945:"    6,309:  11,370:#3.25  per  100  lbs.,  net  wt. 

Cuba  ...:     4,696:     7,802:     7,435:     6,307:^5.34    "      "      "    gross  wt. 

Mexico  ...:        723:        769:        695:  692: 

Panama  .....:       .994:        874:        864:  1,036: 

Other  countries  :     3.970:  5.536:     6.067:  5,707: 

Total  :165, 815:149, 690:125,596:151, 572: 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Table  12. — Corn,  including  coriimealt    libcports  from  the  United  States  by 
principal  countries,  average.  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  annual, 

1928-1929 


:  t    Year  beginning  Jul--  i  : 

Country  to        :  Avera^'V       :  :  : 

which  : 1909-10: 1925-26:  :  :  Import  duty 

exported         :      to     :      to     :   .   .       :  :  .. 

 i  1913-14: 1929-50: 1S26-29:  l929-50:_  ' "  :  ,'  j,  '_  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  : 
:  bushels  ••  busholg :  bushel  s :  bu  sli  o  1  s : 


Belgium  :  1,389:  173:  .683:'  1: 

Denmark  :  2,524:  .678:  '902':  l:Froe. 

France   :  605:  .  .321:  .962:  14: $0.iL78  per  %00  lbs. gross  wt.  , 

:  :  :  :  :plu's.  sales  tax  20  per  cent 

:  :  :  :  '  ,':  advalor em  on  duty-paid  value. 

Germany  ..:  5,362:  1,501:  4,241:  :$0.271  per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 

Italy  °*:  12:  [  522:  2,587:  :  (1.44  per  100  lb;;,  g.v/t  (wh.  corn 

:  :  :  :  ':  (0.10.    "      »'  '   "    '*  "(other  .. " 

Netherlands....:  5,136:  2,988:  6,274:  140:8$  advalor  em  on  ci.f.  basis. 

United  Kingdom. .  :  11,248  :  2,907  :  8,280  :  43':Froc 

Mexico  .  «...:  2,503:'   1,757:  574:  1,299: 

Cuba  ....<,......:  2 ,342:  '   1,293 :  811 :  246 : 

Canada  :  8,585:  8,928:11,300:  7,599:Frce 

Egypt  .  .•  :  0:  '    16:  0:  ': 

Japan  .  . .  :  :  73:  '•  : 

Bermuda  ...:  50:  24:  15:  16: 

Barbados  ......,: a/    164:  92:  105:  85: 

Jamaica  :b/    546:  278:  339:  220: 

0th. 3. 7. Indies. . :_/    162:  113:  119:  113: 

Dutch  'V.Indies  .  :  151:  '193:  211:  206: 

Virgin  Islands. . :  70:  49:  :    45:  1  42: 

Other  countries.:  560:  T,324:  4,400:  -    •  254: 

Total  -:  41,409:  23,235:  41,374:  10,279:  : 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign-  and ' Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Four -yoar  average. 

by    One  year  includes  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  other  British  West 
Indies. 
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Table  13.  t— Barley 


States  bvDLSrS^ng  m"in  ****  °f  ^aln!  Exports  frou  the  United 
'      °S  V  princiI)al  co^rios,  average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,  rmnual 

1928-1929      •  .V  : 


Countr;-  to 
v/hich 
exported 


Belgium  . . . 
Denmark  . . . 
Finland  . . . 
Germany 
Netherlands 


United  Kingdom 
.Other  Europe  . . 

■  Total  Europe 
C-.nrda  ... 
Mexico  . . . 

Cuba  

-Argentina 
3razil  ... 
Other  countries 
Tqtal  exports 


Tariff  rate 


-'-vorage_        :  ;  •  *  . 

: 1909-10 : 1 925-26 : 1 926-29 : 1929-30 : 
:       to   ' :       to     :  : 
;  1913-14:7,9^^0.  ^  \ 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :* 
:iushol  s  t bushol  -s ;  «H^l^;2^ijel  s : 


283:     1,303:     1,616:'  652^: 

0:        1S6:          -12:  75*iroc      :  • 

0:          51:          64;  604 

1,562:     6,437:  13,117:  1,521':  a/ 

153:     1,747:     3,915:  489:8  per  cent  advalorcm 

p  nc- '■  ,,  rs    :            J  lo.i.f*  basis 

5,05o:   11,015:   13,209:  9,412JProc 

 ^-  :  741:  _  700J.  ' 

7,063:  21  .497:  .32^90^.  ^,Qnc .- 


153:   10,7,0:.  24,733:-  8 ,772 :$0.  52  per  100  lbs. 

21b:  .      649:.       641:  566:-              :  •  - 

2:.  .     475:.       579:  397: 

0:.       257:         313:.  263: 


'  626:  .  634: 
 65_3L_  451  \  28  9 : 


599:- 
548 :  ' 


8,087:  34,745:  .60,294:  24,05-1 


T?^i%^  tU°it  °f  °f  F°rGi^  Co^erce. 

^     *i\hXcr  lbs*  gross  V/G1&it  in  bags. 

?1.29  per  100  lbs.  gross  weight  in  brgs  -  ■ 
imported  for  fodder  under  customs  control. 
Iy     i^ess  than  500  bushels. 
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Table  14. — Rico,  including  flour,  raoal  and  broken  rico  a/:    Exports  from  the 
United  States  by  principal  countrios,  average  1509-1913  and 
1925-1929/  annual,  1928-1929 


Year  beginning  July  1 


Count rv  to 

:  Average 

which 

.1909-10 

1925-26 

exported 

:   •   to  : 
1  913-14 

to 
1923-30 

U 28-2 5 

1323-30- 
* 

Import  duty 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

., 

pound s 

pounds 

pounds : 

pounds 

United  Kingdom.. 

1,513 

32,701 

45,643' 

35,504 

Free 

131 

1C  ,730: 

22,005' 

13  ,419: 

00.613^per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 
plus  2%  on  duty-paid  value 
(whole  rico ) 

Belgium   

:  295' 

17 ,841 

28,774 

9,145 

Free 

Netherlands  .... 

5,140i 

19  ,2-x5 

21,031 

14,858: 

8/b  advalorcm  on  c.i.f.  basis 

Germany   

13  ,331 

38  ,788 

48,643 

45,135 

$0,162  per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 
unpolished  0.271  per  100  lbs. 
gross  wt.  polished.  Free  when 
.  ir.rported  for  production  of 

b/ 

starch  under  customs  controlled. 

3,538 

6,739 

4,695 

$1.39  per  100  lbs.net  wt. clean- 
ed rico.  $0,772  per  100  lbs. 
.gross  wt.  uncleaned  rice 

Sweden  ..<>..•.• . 

1 

2,647 

.  4,154 

2,726 

Denmark  ........ 

:  10 

5,773 

7,211 

3,349 

0 

1,654 
13  ,429 
12,856 

3  ,417 
22,214 

1,416 
20,664 
.     7 ;345 

803 

.$0.75  per  100  lbs.  net  wt. 
•')0.225  per  100  lbs.  gross  wt. 

17  ,563 

572: 
0; 

1,154 
1 ,808 

1,551 
1,385 

557 
:  746 

Dominican  Rep... 

A 
*± 

11,673: 
18,725 

13,610 
35,383' 

19,393 
29,170 

$0,554  per  100  lbs. gross  wt. 
$0,264  per  ICC  lbs. gross  wt.in 
bags,  husked  rice 

.  1,524: 

Columbia  ....... 

43. 

9 , 3  ~J  'j ' 

16,103: 

19,083 

30. 516  per  10C  lbs. gross  wt. 
plus  3%  advalorom 

Other  So. America 

52 

.  4,C84 

11,765 

.  2,519 

Japan  

C 

53,710 

64,241 

42,513 

jC.  373  per  ICC  lbs.  net  wt. 

Other  countries. 

2  ,113 

11,028' 

16,036 

15,261' 

268,783 

3  ^2  ,58'jt 

268 ,308 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/    The  average  15C3-1C  to  1513-14  includes  rice  bran  and  polish  but  no  flour, 
meal  and  broken  rice;  the  average  1525-26  to  1525-30,  and  the  years  1528-29 
■and  1325-30  include  flour,  meal  and  broken  rico,  no  rice  bran  or  polish 
reported. 

b  J  Loss  than  50 C  pounds. 
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Table  15. — apples  a/:    Exports  from  the  United  3t".tcs,  by  principal  countries, 
average  l9e&^lS3l3  aria  1925-1929,   -.nnual ,  1928-192S 


:  Yo; 

:r  bocrim 

iin,sr  July  1 

Country  to 

:   .^.voj 

-  gjgO 

v/hich 

:19C9-1C 

1025-26 

exported 

:  to 
;  1913-14 

t„ 

l?~9r30. 

: 1925-29 

1929-30 

.  1,000  : 

1  j  000 

:  1,0C0 

1 ,000- 

barrels 

barrels 

: barrels 

barrels 

United  Kingdom 

:  1,021: 

2,801 

:  3,332 

1,338 

Germain:/  . 

:  157: 

553 

:  1,135. 

■  •  365 

o . 

157 

55 

:  227 
:      :  53 

187 
54 

Norv.ray  ..........: 

6: 

10: 
8: 

12] 
 4LS 

:  146* 
.  1,246' 

75 
131 

Total  Europe  .. 

 1^.204: 

221: 

21: 
18: 

 4.115 

272 

33 

36 

.  6  i  1,39/ 

.  "275 

:  41- 
33" 

■  2.700 
207 

27 

24 

Argentina  .......  : 

11: 

192 

:  238 

251 

17: 

 59] 

60 
163 

72- 
'  216: 

65 

Other  countries..': 

1,551: 

4,671 

.  7,014 

3,426 

Import  duty 


Free  b/ 

In  barrels-$C. 659  per  100  lb: 
gross  v/t.     In  boxes- from 
00,538  to  ^0.675  per  100  lbs. 
according  to  character  of 
boxes  and  interior  packing. 
$1.22  per  100  lbs.  net  v/t. 


20%  ad valor em  on  a  minimum  of 
6e'  per  lb.  valuation 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Includes  boxes  and  barrels;  boxes  converted  on  the  basis  of  3  boxes  =  1 
barrel. 

b/    Imports  from  the  United  States  prohibited  betv/een  July  5  and  November 

15  each  year  unless  certified  as  "United  States  Fancy"  or  "United  States 
No.  1". 

c/  An  Argentine  presidential  decree  of  August  11,  1930,  modifies  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits,  v/hich  v/ure  contained 
in  the  Argentine  presidential  decree  of  May  14,  1930,  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  apples  packed  in  barrels  throughout  the  present  crop  year. 
The  previous  regulations  had  prescribed  certain  packing  regulations 
"hich  would  in  effect  have  excluded  barreled  a-oples. 


\ 


/ 


Table  16. — OrangesS    Exports  fro:n  the  united  States  by  principal  countries, 
average  1909-1913  and  1925-1929,   mnual ,  1928-1929 


Country  to 
v?h  i  ch    oxpor  t  ed 


Germany  .... 
Denmark  .... 
Norway  ..... 
Sweden  ..... 
Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe  . . 
Total  Eur 0^50 

Canada  

British  Malaya 
China  and  Hongkong 

Philippine  Islands 
Australia  ......... 

New  Zealand 
Other  countries  ... 
Total   


.  Ysar  be- 

.  ginning 

.  ■           Calendar  year  : 

.     July  1 

Aver  age 

.  Average  : 

1909-10 

1925- 

1928 

1929  : 

1913-14 

1929 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ■  : 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes  i 

:  2: 

•  24: 

9: 

81: 

.  •     sj  : 

.        a/  , 

1: 

0 

3 

1: 

12: 

•  H 

10 

8' 

14: 

09  • 

103: 

480 

'.*  149 

1,363: 

•   ~jyL  j 

g 

V  -  - 

 .  5i 

25 

542 

167 

1^599: 

1,135 

2,541 

2,323 

3,528: 

0 

7' 

.    •  10 

12: 

1 

56 

50 

78: 

:        a/  • 

4 

ii  5 

5.: 

2 

42 

:    ■    .  41 

49: 

1 

6  J 

:    •  4' 

7: 

14 

36 

40 

76: 

:  8 

54 

38 

68: 

1 ,185 

3,237 

2,678 

5,522: 

Import  duty 


Free 


Free 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
a/    Loss  than  500  boxes. 


I  f  # ,  #'  #  i  k  -k 
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